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Financed by a three-year demonstration grant, this inserviee framing program 
for selected AFDC (Aid to Families of Dependent Children) workers in Washington 
State was undertaken to improve the quality of casework services, to develop 
caseworkers having greater knowledge and skill, and to provide special training tor 
workers with the potential but not the opportunity for professional training. The llo 
trainees generally had positive attitudes toward people, the desire to help, and 
awareness of the most serious kinds of problems among famines with whom they 
would work, but tended to lack self confidence. Training involved 40 weeks of formal 
instruction and supervised practice, including courses on social services, the family, 
cultural components of service, human growth and development, and the hoping 
process. As for resulting changes in knowledge, attitudes, and action, those changes 
relating to social perception were dominant Tor most trainees in terms of sense of 
value, and took the form of stages ranging from recognition of other points of view 
to validation of self with a multiple point of view. Job performance or output was 
generally rated either satisfactory or outstanding. <ly) 
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FOREWORD 

The V/ashington State Department of Public Assistance faced the same 
problem of shortage of trained social workers as other states to implement 
the 1962 Amendments of the Social Security Act. The graduate schools of 
social work can provide trained social workers to staff only a small part 
of the public social service program. Most caseworkers employed by the 
County Public Assistance Offices start on the job without the knowledge and 
skill demanded by their positions. The Department since 191*9 has operated 
a planned induction program for these workers and provided some training 
through workshops and institutes. The critical unmet need in the training 
program was lack of a planned opportunity for the experienced caseworker 
who was unable to attend a graduate school of social work, to develop and 
deepen his knowledge and sharpen his skills in providing direct services to 
public assistance families. There was the unanswered question whether many 
of the experienced caseworkers were functioning at less than their maximum 
potential because of limitations which might be overcome by appropriate 
exposure to planned learning experiences designed specifically to upgrade 
knowledge and understanding. 

The Intensive In-Service Training Program for Selected AFDC Workers 
was made possible through an HEW demonstration grant under Section 1111? for 
a three-year period. It is hoped that what has been accomplished is a 
realistic assessment of the changes which an agency might expect in the 
performance of experienced untrained workers through exposure to a similar 
in-service training experience. 












We are indebted to Miss Elizabeth Thomas, Training Project Director, 
and the entire staff of the Intensive In-Service Training Center who worked 
so enthusiastically and conscientiously during all phases of the project. 
Their enthusiasm and interest was reflected in the response of the trainees 
which also attested to the competence and skillful instruction of the total 
staff. Appreciation is also accorded to other staff members of the Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance and the Consultants from HEW and the University 
of Washington! who gave generously of their time and knowledge. 



Marion Wold, MSW, ACSW 

Social Service Training Specialist 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



The "Intensive In-Service Training Program for Selected ADC 
Caseworkers," conducted in Washington State from April 1, 1961* through 
March 31, 1967 can be seen as having a direct linear relationship to the 
1962 amendments to the Social Security Act and to additional Federal legis- 
lation passed shortly afterward to provide funds to States for the conduct 
of experimental, pilot or demonstration programs. 

Amplification . The 1962 amendments, effective July 25, 1962, 
placed in the law the national concern about the nature and extent of the 
social problems of people served by the public assistance programs. They 
clarified and emphasized the national interest and responsibility in the 
further development of services. The Aid to Dependent Children program was 
focused on for improvement of services. The title of the program was 
changed to "Aid to Families of Dependent Children" which conformed to the 
intent of Congress as in the actual wording of the Social Security Act, 
Title IV, Section 1*01: 

"For the purpose of encouraging the care of dependent children in 
their own homes or in the homes of relatives by enabling each State 
to furnish financial assistance and rehabilitation and other services, 
as far as practicable under the conditions in such State, to needy 
dependent children and the parents or relatives with whom they are 
living to help maintain and strengthen family life and to help such 
parents or relatives to attain or retain capability for the maximum 
s ®^~ su Pport and personal independence consistent with the 
maintenance of continuing parental care and protection, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year a sum 
sufficient to carry out the purposes of this title...." 

Important means for implementation of the provision of the described 
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services are contained in Section h0} 3 (3), which provides that "any 
State who meets the state requirement for services in its State Plan 
and having been approved, will receive 75 per cent Federal financing." 

The need for training of "personnel employed by the local agency 
administering the plan in the political subdivision" was recognized and 
thus included in the plan for 75 par cent Federal financing (1^03 A, iv). 

Furthermore, the added Section 1115 stipulates that, "in the case of 
any experimental, pilot or demonstration project which, in the judgment of 
the Secretary, is likely to assist in promoting tho objectives of title 
(IV), the Secretary may waive compliance with any of the requirements of 
section 2, 0(02), that is 'provision for financial participation by the 

State, ' to the extent and for the period he finds necessary to enable each 
State... to carry out such project. 1,1 



Follow-up on provisions of the amendments in W a shington State . The 
Washington State Department of Public Assistance, in the establishment of a 
services program, limited this program to the AFDC category and chose to 
provide m addition to the basic required services (Handbook IV, 1*300 B. 

1 and 2 j the prescribed servl es and services at intake (Handbook IV, 
ii500 B. 1, 2, 3, [*, and C). The State committed itself to give the full 



scope of prescribed services by July 1, 1967, but selected a limited number 
of services under each problem area which were mandatory statewide at the 

time of the implementation of the program - July 1, 1963. Additional 

services from the full scope listing were to be given as possible prior to 
the July 1, 1967 deadline. 2 



Project, l^ibit i B T dg0t and Accountin * Unit ‘ s Final Financial Report on the 

V 

, QtTtaf , of t he above information is contained in the "Report of Admin- 

Assist^ce SvLn TY 0C n al Serv ^ ces >" Washington state Department of PublL 

Family Services, Welfare Administration, 
department of Health, Education, and Welfare, July 1, 1963 - April 30, 1966. 
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The following description shows the State's commitments to provide 
services: (Washington State Manual, Chapter 3, Sections 3.1l*2, 3.1i*3, and 

3.1i*3l) 

"3.11*2 DEFINED SERVICE CASES AND SERVICE MEans 

Below are defined 5 groupings of ADC cases and the problems of each 
group in respect to which services may be provided under the services 
plan. 

Unmarried parents and their children with specified problems > l.e., 
children whose status under State law is not clarified, legal 
questions affecting rights of mother and child, support from the 
absent parent not eaqplored, unmarried mothers with first child, 
repeated out-of -wedlock children, out-of-wedlock pregnancies, 
and conditions that foster illegitimacy. 

Families disrupted by desertion or impending desertion, i.e., 
families with repeated desertions or desertion in past year, 
interest in maintaining ties or reconciliation with absent parent, 
support potentials from absent parent, remaining parent over- 
burdened by dual responsibility or family seriously affected by 
loss of the absent parent; newly reconciled parents and other 
families with stresses threatening desertion, and families 
deserted by the mother. 

3 • Famili es with adults with potentials for self- support, i.e., 
adults whose age, physical condition and hpme responsibiliti es 
indicate the possibility of immediate or potential self-support 
in whole or in part; e.g., disabled adult with employment skills 
or requiring vocational training and/or placement; mother with 
older children in care with employment skills or needing prepara- 
tion or training to enter employment market, mother working full 
or part-time with problems in arranging satisfactory care for 
children, or with multiple burdens from employment and homemaking, 
and unemployed fathers in need of vocational training and 
placement . 

11 • Children i n need of protection, i.e., children in present danger, 
physically deprived because of continued money mismanagement and 
disorganized family life, and without supervision and guidance to 
help them develop behavior patterns acceptable to community 
standards . 

QkildreH with sp ecial problems , i.e., children who are ill, handi- 
capped or in generally poor physical condition and without medical 
care or health protection, in need of special educational opportun- 
ities and guidance to make full use of their intellectual 
capacities, have emotional problems handicapping their social 
adjustment and development; and adolescents in need of opportun- 
ities and guidance to continue formal education and out of school 
and out of work older teenagers in need of planning for continued 
lormai education or for employment." 










From these five groups of problems , the State selected services to 
be minimum in scope (to meet the Federal requirements) but with the knowl- 
edge that the full scope of services would be mandatory on a statewide 
basis by July 1967. The recent Administrative Review of Social Services 
among other important findings , pointod out that the State Department 
"having made this basic commitment for selected minimum services , placed 
emphasis and priority on enployment and training for employment." Also 
"the agency has had no formal plan for progression from the written minimum 
scope to the full scope by July 1967." Plan material and guides would have 
to be prepared and put into use, and workers would "have to catch up with 
the giving of the minimum scope across-the-board now, and move almost 
directly into giving the full scope of services by July 1967."^ 

Training content geared to full scope of services . The content of 
in-service training in the demonstration project was geared from the first 
to training for the provision of the full scope of services with the enrich 
ment thereof. It will be seen later in this chapter that the intent of the 
project planners was to train workers in this fashion. A combination of 
circumstances, that is, reduced State funds, and State directives to hold 
to the minimum scope of services with emphasis on employment and training 
for employment as of August 1, 1965* just after the first group completed 
training and the second and third groups were underway, presented problems 
to both trainees and trainers. The directives were adhered to as they held 
implications for the training program, nevertheless the goal of training 
for the provision of the full scope of services to AFDC families remained 
the principal objective of training. More recently the training staff, as 

much as time has permitted, has turned to assisting State Children's and 
- - - 
Op. cit., p.15. 
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Family staff in their work with county staffs - including worker -trainees, 
to move into giving the full scope of services by July 1967. 

The State Department's Training Unit Within Which The Project Functioned 

A report of consultation to the Washington State Department of 
Public Assistance, July 22-30, 1963, written by Hr3. Corinne H. Wolfe, 

Chief, Division of Technical Training of the Federal Bureau of Family 
Services, is the main reference for description of the Training Unit before 
the demonstration project got underway in April 196J4. The purpose of the 
visit was to provide the requested consultation on "the proposed demonstra- 
tion for an intensive in-service training of worker staff to provide social 
services in the AFDC program and to review the State's plan and practice in 
staff development." 

Placement of the staff development function in the department . The 
observation was made that "the location of the staff development unit was 
such that it did not facilitate work directly with all units of the agency," 
and that "the present position of the staff development unit makes it 
difficult to carry out a well rounded program. The inter-relationship of 
the various functions of program policy development, operations of the 
program and development of staff appeared to be lacking in the agency. . . . 
The present staff development program is related to orientation of new 
workers and training of new supervisors. 1 . . . The development of a con- 
tinuing training program in the agency's program policies and procedures is 
lacking. This has been carried out primarily through the field operating 



Somehow the fact that there is a history of training clerical 
supervisors in the department, one of some three years' running in the 
latter '50's with the good effects of holding these workers with the 
department gets lost in looking at the present, and planning for the future. 
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unit and the regular line staff. ... The fragmentary approach to policy 
development, training and field operations is serious." 

Training personnel . The Department's training personnel consisted 
of two professional staff members in the State Office, three teaching staff 
in the induction center and three field instructors for the graduate school 
of social work. A full-time training position was cited as having been 
established for King County which was to be filled by July 1, 196b • 

Another position had been set up in Spokane to be half-time agency training 
and half-time field instruction. The next counties to have established 
training directors would probably be Pierce and Yakima. Other agency plans 
to expand the training staff were mentioned. The next major step that had 
to be undertaken by the Department was brought out as (1) the development 
of the relationship of the training unit to the training personnel in the 
localities and, (2) the development of a continuing training for all staff. 

Relati onship of the Training Project to the Training Unit and to 
the Department. Administratively the Demonstration Project was to be and 
has been under the supervision of the Training Unit Supervisor. She saw it 
as closely interrelated with other parts of the training program on a 
continuum of training consisting of orientation, continuing training - for 
workers and for supervisors, as well as being related to the stipend 
program for workers to secure professional social work education, and to 
special workshops and institutes. 

The Federal Technical Training Chief saw the intensive training 
project as hopefully providing information to the agency of the kind of 
knowledge and skill which the workers would have to be taught in the long 
term plan for continuing training of persons assigned to provide the social 
services. The then State Director saw it as one of solving some of the 
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services' manpower problems. He raised in the discussions, whether or not 
the intensive casework project could substitute for the first year of 
education, and whether or not the school would be willing to grant academic 
j credit to the students who successfully completed this training, and later 

be equated to one of professional graduate social work training when the 
j person was admitted to a professional school of social work. The consult- 

ant responded that ordinarily in-service training did not substitute for 
professional education, because although some of the content may be the 
same, the focus of agency teaching is directed toward helping staff members 
learn how to do a specific job assignment. She also pointed out that 
schools of social work made decisions regarding admission of candidates 
applying. The Supervisor of the Training Unit viewed the project to serve, 

| in addition to the provision of new knowledge, to build in certain features 

she thought were required for an effective training program. These included 
close work with social service State staffs State training staff actually 
| going into counties within a sanctioned function; a combination of instruc- 

| tion and supervised field practices a -protected caseload" for workers in 

trainings and supervision of trainees by a professional social worker, the 
county supervisor in the trainee’s county office* 

Training Projec t - A De monstration Program . Information on the 
Department's training unit within which the project functioned has been 
[ provided to this point to show that the Department's staff development 

program was focused on State Training staff's leadership in working with 
training personnel in the county offices. In this view the project started 
| as a special kind of program, a "demonstration," as the word appears in its 

title, and has continued to function in this kind of relationship to 

' 
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over-all planning and implementation in staff development for the agency.^ - 
The department has seen fit to continue the intensive in-service training 
program under State auspices , and work continues on the basic plan for 
State training staff to work with the counties. The workshops conducted 
for county supervisors and later evaluative sessions held with training 
staff and State social service staffs in the summer of 1966 by Miss Isabel 
Stamm of the Columbia University School of Social Work, (such work made 
possible by 1115 funds) was in this dimension. She stressed training "from 
the top down" rather than "from the bottom up." Now, with a new Director 
of the Department, there has been a re-organization of the whole department 
and of the training unit within it. The aim is a broad statewide training 
program for all personnel at all levels of operation. 



The Two-Career Lines for Social Service Workers in Public Assistance 

Mrs. Wolfe, in her consultation with the top staff of the Depart- 
ment, discussed and outlined two distinct career lines: the professional 
social work career line and the social welfare career line, a working 
concept and formulation that has had the attention of Federal leadership in 
the social services for several years, brought on by the extreme manpower 
problem and the resultant attempts to deal with it. Schools of social 
work, the National Council on Social Work Education, and the National 
Association of Social Workers have all tried to come up with some answers. 



The Participation of the School of Social Work, University of Washington 
The School has always had a strong interest and investment in the 



The approved Federal project understandably included "evaluation" 
with demonstration. It was to be of two kinds: evaluation of teaching 
content and method in the on-going training program, and, evaluation of 
workers and their performance before and after training by formal research 
methods . 
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! ’welfare " of the Washington State Department of Public Assistance and in 

the clients and families that the agency serves. Its interests in the 

*> 

demonstration project were probably two major ones: (1) To be of the 

greatest assistance possible to the Department in its planning and conduct 
of the project; and (2) To help the Department select and train those 
workers within the project who would not be able * for some specified reasons 
to apply to and be approved by a school of social work as a candidate to 
enter professional social work education; to conduct a bona fide agency in- 
service training program* with a kind of content to help the worker to 
perform on his day-to-day job* a content to be provided at the appropriate 
level of a worker with a bachelor's degree. 

Mapy hours and a good deal of work went into early discussions on 
the formulation and planning for the project on the part of the School* the 
leadership within the Department, in consultation with representatives of 
Region IX and of the Federal Bureau of Family Services. It will be seen 
that two members of the staff of the University of Washington School of 
Social Work served as consultants to the project. 

The Obje ctives of the Intensive In-Service Training Program for Selected 
Experienced ADC Caseworkers 

The objectives of the program as written in the final application 

for federal funds were in terms of its purpose* its specific aims* and an 

over-all general aim, as follows: 

"The purpose of the project is to develop and demonstrate the 
effectiveness of a special in-service training program in preparing 
selected public welfare workers to provide social services to ADC 
families. The specific aims are: 

1. To improve the quality of casework services provided to 
ADC families 




2. To develop a staff of Public Assistance caseworkers who will 
have more knowledge and skill, in casework to provide the 



3. To provide a different kind of in-service training to a 
group of workers who have demonstrated potentials for 
professional training but are unable to secure professional 
training because of personal and family reasons, or 
inability to gain admission to a school of social work 
because of grade point average . " 



Expectations as to Concomitant Outcomes for the Demonstration Project 



Expectations on the part of some individuals and groups have beeri\ 



previously described. A formalized statement on expectations concurrent to 
the actual training of staff was included in the final application, as 



1. Criteria to use in selecting persons to participate in such a 
training program 

2. Information as to the feasibility of establishing State Training 
Centers for in-service training programs 

3. Curriculum content which has been tested for suitability for 
intensive in-service training of public assistance caseworkers 
without professional training 

U. More knowledge of teaching methods combining classroom work, 
field work, and individual case supervision 

5>» Momentum for stepped-up and improved staff development program 
throughout the xiole department 

6. More knowledge on how to integrate in-service training done in 
State Training Centers with in-service training in the county 
office 

7* Information as to whether or not job satisfactions gained 
through learning to do a better job is a factor in reducing 
staff turnover 

8. More knowledge of what improved quality results can be obtained 
when caseloads are small and workers have the necessary time to 
spend working with the families. 

Purposes and Plan of this Comprehensive Report . The following 
comprehensive report on the experience of conducting this demonstration 



follows 
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project is (1) to meet the requirement of submitting such a report upon 

completion of the project, and (2) to supply some of the information and/or 

evidence in which the aims and expectations for the project were addressed. 

Three chapters follow this introduction: 

CHAPTER II - "Workers Participating in the Intensive In-Service 

Training Frogram: Before Training’* 

CHAPTER III - "The Training Program and Its Effects on the Workers" 

CHAPTER IV - "The Job Performance of Workers " 



General Comments on Aims and Expectations After Completion of the Project 

These comments could come either at the beginning or the end of the 
following report, for they are an over-view after writing it. 

1. The aims and purpose of the project . The demonstration of the 
effectiveness of the program has been achieved in one important dimension, 
by the fact that it is to be continued, to train other workers in the same 
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manner with projections in plans for the next three years. 

Improvement in the quality of casework services provided to AFDC 
families, in the judgment of the training staff and others, has been 
effected and evidence has been provided in the chapter on job performance 
for others to judge. The formal evaluation and later findings on this 
question will be contained in the research report to be made later. (See 
footnote, p. 8.) The project has in fact provided a different kind of in- 
service training to a group of workers for idiom it was designed. Nevr 
knowledge and understanding, which are required for improved skills, have 
been gained, it is thought, by trainees in good measure. This outcome has 
stemmed primarily from various degrees of worker -change. The chapter on 
the trainees and the one on the training program particularly attest to 
this fact. 
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2. Expectations as to concomitant outcomes . The experience of the 
project has substantially verified that the criteria for selection of 
persons to participate originally set up are sound and applicable. One 
important addition after selection of the first two groups was the require- 
ment of an interview by a training staff member with each worker referred. 

With regard to the feasibility of establishing State Training 
Centers, the Washington experience has brought the opinion that it is not 
only feasible for the kinds of workers trained in this state, but also the 
conjecture that the need exists in every state. Furthermore, it is the 
conviction of the Center staff that the kind of intensive in-service 
training provided by this project can only be carried out in a Center, away 
from the immediacy and surroundings of the county job, and for the length 
of time that such training requires for it to be effective. The follow-up 
of Center staff to county offices while workers are still in training, the 
maintenance of a "protected caseload 1 ' and field practice supervision by the 
county supervisor in the worker’s county office - all as part of the train- 
ing format has worked.^ - In addition, there is need for workers’ learning 
to be reinforced after the basic intensive in-service training, as 
evidenced by the return of Groups I and II for a two-week session fairly 
recently. This is a setting in of "continuing training," for they were 
provided new material as well at a more advanced level. 

The training program in a Center brings up a related and important 
subject in the thoughts of Center staff, i.e., that not enough attention 
has been given nationwide and in the State of Washington to the non- 
professional workers xiho in most cases are the ones to deliver the services 

^These major features contained in the description of the proposed 
demonstration project for which Federal funds were requested, are reported 
in detail in the chapter on the training program. 
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to clients and families. The major accomplishment of the project, it is 
thought, has been to "de-stigmatize” the workers, to help them move from 
being people itfithout status, itfith a lack of sanctioned competence , to 
being persons of dignity, with a healthy self-aitfareness, an ability to 
communicate and to be communicated with, a focus on clients and families 
with knowledge, understanding, and skill to be of real service. Profes- 
sional social workers have tended M to close ranks” on these individuals. 

Is it that these non-professional workers are so near in proximity to 
stigmatized public assistance clients that this condition has evolved? 

Regarding curriculum content which has been tested as to suitabil- 
ity, the staff has considered this so important an outcome of the project 
that, as esqplained in the description of the training program, a separate 
monograph will follow this comprehensive report. The treatment of content 
will include teaching methods. 

The circumstances around the need for momentum for a stepped up and 
improved staff development program throughout the whole department has been 
dealt with in some length in this introductory chapter. Evidence has been 
provided in the report regarding interest and understanding of the 
intensive in-service training project and the desire of supervisors to have 
the same content to correlate with their training in supervision. But the 
momentum, as such, will need to come from State training staff leadership. 
The process of integrating the Center’s in-service training program iTrith 
in-service training in county offices will need to be a ’’stand by” opera- 
tion for the building of a foundation of county in-service training 
programs with which to relate. The report, particularly as the Center 
staff is described in their work with counties, shows that they have done 
all they could to assist, within their function. The one conference held 
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recently with the social service supervisors and the new training staff 
from Pierce and King counties , reported in the chapter on training, gave 
positive predictions that integration could not only be effected, but also 
it could be done well. 

In regard to the ratio of job satisfaction and achievements in 
training, the report on job performance submits good evidence that the 
project has served to hold workers on the job and thus to remain with the 
department. Some workers have changed positions within the department. 

The project director, in inciting this report, wishes to give credit 
to all members of the training staff, to one of the research social work 
staff for a special assignment, to the secretary, and to the research 

clerk- typist, who in their own specialized ways, contributed to the material 
contained in this report. 
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chapter ii 

WORKERS PARTICIPATING IN THE TRAINING PROGRAM: BEFORE TRAINING 



The 113 workers participating in the training program need to be 
identified in various ways, such as, who they are in relation to the 
profession of social work and to the field of social welfare, and, how they 
are classified in public welfare* Furthermore, there is the matter of 
accountability. Were the workers selected for this training actually the 
kinds of workers for whom the project was designed? What were the criteria 
for selection? What were the preliminary procedures involved in readying 
the workers for training? Were there any changes or refinements in these 
procedures? And finally, who as individuals were these workers, what were 
their characteristics? What kind of presentment did these workers make as 
they arrived for training, workers in whom change was hoped to be effected 
by exposure to a certain kind of training? 



Identification 



In a general way these workers fall into a category of workers 
without professional social work education, the kinds of workers almost 
always considered in professional literature as within the framework of 



some type of formulation or treatment on meeting the manpower problem in 



social welfare, again in placing their performance on a practice continuum, 
or in delineating functions on the job. Baker refers to "workers with 
bachelor's degrees without professional education." 1 Beck writes about 



Wrmir 9 J Per8acmel in Social Work >" ^cyclopedia of Social 

W^, Fifteenth Issue, Harry L. Lurie, Editor, National Association of 
Social Workers, New York, N. Y. 1965, p. 539. 
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"social work associates, auxiliary personnel working with professional 
workers.” 1 Bartlett classified as "subprofessional" in relation to 
professional practice. 2 a State Advisory Committee on Social Welfare 
Education has referred to "X workers" seen as "holding the baccalaureate 
degree with some special social welfare education, either as part of or in 
addition to the degree program," as distinguished from "Y" workers or 
professional workers. 3 They are viewed in public welfare as auxiliary 
workers, workers holding the baccalaureate degree who follow "the social 
welfare career line" along with professionally educated workers who follow 
"the professional social work career line."** The workers in Washington 
State can hardly be described as "auxiliary workers" at the present time 
because others, that is professional social workers, have not as yet begun 
to build in on the professional social work career line. The latter serve 
now as supervisors mainly. Thus for Washington State the "auxiliary 
workers" become "principal workers” and are described as "Caseworkers” 

(I, II, and III), in contrast to "Social Workers" (I-A, I-B, and II), the 
classification for professional social workers. Most of the 113 workers, at 
the point of going into intensive in-service training were either Case- 
worker III»s or in the process of becoming so. The Caseworker III classifi- 
cation requires the baccalaureate degree and three years of "casework" 
experience. 



^- rU !I^;. Be , ck i " l ! anted Now! Social Work Associates," The Social 

n?r ce on sociai weifare> ** York8 

Work, op! H ^f p " , 75 ^ tleU ' " S0Cial Work Practice, "" Bicyclopedia of Social 

on Social "w!™® 1 ^ ter !/ or California," Report of the Advisory Committee 
(miLoSpheSrp07? ’ Derkele y i Diversity of Califomi^ I960 

in PnhHnT?i iZat i°S 0f Au3cUiai y Staff in the Provision of Family Services 

° f H * Wh ' ^ 
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Ac countability 



The department, in conformity with the aim of the project, wanted 
to provide intensive in-service training for workers who could best use 
such training but at the same time trainees needed to be so carefully 
selected that individuals with appropriate potential for advanced academic 
training were not to be diverted from attendance at regular schools of 
social work. Tangible factors, such as a low grade-point average or 
personal and/or family reasons preventing enrollment in a professional 
school would likely make the distinction between in-service training and 
professional education. ^ 



One objective measurement as to how well the department has adhered 

to the above stipulation is the record as to what has happened in getting 

other workers into professional education while the project has been 

operating. A total of 133 stipend grants were awarded by the department 

from 1961* through 1967: 83 stipends for Public Assistance, b7 for Child 

Welfare Services, and 3 for Medical Care . ^ A recent administrative review 

of social services of the department certified that "the State has made 

excellent progress in developing a good educational leave program. 

A conditional factor as to how well accountability could be met in 

the conduct of the project itself for 3 years was the size of the true 



universe from which workers as stipulated were to be drawn when the project 
was designed to train 7 groups of workers, 18 per group, making a total of 
126 workers . This universe, it was found, could only be determined by 



This is the essence of the requirements for selection. The speci- 
fic criteria used for selection are listed on page 25* 

2 

Memorandum from Marion Wold, Training Unit, Washington State 
Department of Public Assistance, April 17, 1967. 

3 

Conducted by Region IX, Bureau of Family Services, Welfare 
Administration, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, July 1, 1963 - 
April 30, 1966, p. 7. 
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estimate because it in turn depended upon such factors as AFDC caseload 
count, size of county office, staff turn-over, and ability to replace 
workers and to provide professional supervision* As of June 1965 the AFDC 
caseload for the State was 15,1*11*.^ A reasonable estimate of the worker 
universe at that time was 276 workers * Without too great fluctuation in 
caseload and worker counts that same figure could be taken as the universe* 
The rata of staff turn-over for the year 1963-61* was 18*5 per cent* 

Ability to recruit workers to replace workers participating in the training 
program and to provide professional supervision varied from county to 
county with the more rural ones not being able to replace or provide the 
required supervision.^* 



^Public Assistance in the State of Washington^ June 1965* Vol. 22, 
No* 21* , p* 8* " ' 

2 

Based on a report dated August 25, 1965 from the Research and 
Statistics Unit listing caseloads with at least 50 per cent AFDC service 
cases . 

3 Ibid 

It 

This understandably was recognized as a less viable situation in 
which to carry forward the training program for 126 workers* The result was 
that the Center staff together with State field staff and others had to 
concentrate on recruiting more than was originally planned. The advance 
excellent work on preparing the counties and interpreting the program by 
the Supervisor of the Training Unit and other State administrative staff 
was reflected in the quick referral of workers to the Center for the first 
and second groups. After that recruiting set in aided by the positive 
demonstration of the project itself and by word-of-mouth communication by 
workers participating in the early groups. By the fall of 1965 the county 
administrator group officially went on record to the State Director as 
being unanimously in favor of the training program. 
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Workers for the first training group came from ten counties across 
the State which set the pattern for statewide coverage for all seven groups 
as illustrated below: 1 



Fig. 1.— Ma o . S t ate of Washingto n 




Number of Workers in Training b y County 



This broader geographic?! participation at the outset came as a 
surprise since the project planners anticipated that the three large urban 
areas, represented by King. Pierce, and Snclicmish County Offices would be 



There are a total of 29 county offices in the State with ten of 
them as combined county operations: Ad erns -Lincoln, Asotin-Garfield, 
Benton-Franklin, Chelan-Douglas, Klickitat-Skamania, git-Island, 
Stevens -Ferry, Walla Walla- Columbia, Whatcom-San Juan, Clallun-Jofferscn. 
The number of workers from these letter c?ricos are shown in the county 
where the county office is located. 
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the first to refer goodly numoers of workers because of their proximity to 
the Center as well as having the largest number of AFDC workers. 

The following shows the statewide dis t ribution_j)f^ ng 

to. size of county office in relation to population : 

Chart Is— STATEWIDE DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ACCORDING TO SIZE OF 
COUNTY OFFICE IN RELATICN TO POPULATION 



Class, of 

County 

Office 


Population 

Range 

I960 


No. of 
County 
Office 


No. of 
Workers in 
Training 


Pet. of Worker 
Participation 
By Co. Class. 


I 


, - 3,900 


1 


0 


0 


II 


7,l»00 - 20,700 


9 


a 


w 

h% 


III 


2li,200 - 92,700 


1U 


h3 


* 4 ^ 

38£ 


IV 


Hil,200 - 322,000 


a 


39 


35* 


V 


- 893,700 


1 

MM 


.27 


2h% 




TOTAL 


^9 


113 


(round figures) 



The Class III counties early took the lead in numbers of workers 
referred and accepted. Subsequent work with Class IV counties helped to 
right this imbalance. The one Class V county. King County, presented its 
own special case, a large metropolitan area (Seattle) marked, for one thing, 
by high mobility especially for younger workers with various family and 
career plans in relation to attendance at the University of Washington. 

Clearly Class III counties are the size counties that were most 
adapted to such a training program as this project provided. Reasons for 
this can only be speculative without some type of "systems analysis" 

perhaps focused on size of counties and taking care of the numerous 
important variables involved. 

Accountability was met to the extent that workers selected for this 
kind of training were the kinds of workers in Washington State for which 
the project was designed: They were the actual non-professional workers on 
the job, and they met the criteria for selection (see below). An exception 
s made for some ten non-degree workers, nine women and one man, who had 
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come to the department before 1957 the year in which a bachelor's degree 

was instituted as a requirement for employment. They met the criteria 
otherwise. 

If the image of the social welfare career worker, as identified 
earlier, is one who may be 25 to 1*0 years of age for instance and who has 
fairly recently been awarded a bachelor's degree with a major in the social 
or behavioral sciences, then this universe of workers in training in 
Washington State does not altogether fit the picture. The age factor makes 
for the greatest difference, and with this is the fact that rather than 
social welfare being an initial choice of career, it is a second or third 
choice in the course of life experience for the majority of workers. Only 
some workers have a social science background on which to draw. The 
remainder have a wide range of majors in undergraduate work and some, in 
addition, have attended non-accredited or small institutions. 

Information and data to follow in this section will bear out these 



observations . 



